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narrative; and (2) a long series of chapters
descriptive of notable sights, manners of
different states of Asia, especially that of
ICublai Khan, ending with a dull chronicle of
the internecine wars of the house of Genghis
during the second half of the 13th century.
Nothing disturbs the even tenor of his
narrative. His invaluable work contains not
a few too marvellous tales (such as those of
the Land of Darkness, the Great Roc, &c.).
Ramusio (1485-1557) assumed that it was
written in Latin, Marsden supposed in the
Venetian dialect, Baldelli-Boni stowed (1827)
that it was French. There exists an old
French text, published in 1824, which Yule
believed the nearest approach to Marco's
own oral narrative. See Sir Henry Yule's
edition (1871; new ed. 1921), containing a
faithful English translation from an eclectic
text, an exhaustive introduction, and notes;
also R. Latham's Travels of Marco Polo
(Penguin 1958).

POLYBIUS, -lib' (c. 205-c. 123 B.C.),
Greek historian, born at Megalopolis,
was one of the 1000 noble Achaeans who,
after the conquest of Macedonia in 168, were
sent to Rome and detained in honourable
captivity. Polybius was the guest of Aemilius
Paulus himself, and became the close friend
of his son, Scipio Aemilianus, who helped
him to collect materials for his great historical
work. In 151 the exiles were permitted to
return to Greece; Polybius, however, soon
rejoined Scipio, followed him in his African
campaign, and was present at the destruction
of Carthage in 146. The war between the
Achaeans and Romans called him back to
Greece, and, after the taking of Corinth, he
used all his influence to procure favourable
terms for the vanquished. In furtherance of
his historical labours he undertook journeys
to Asia Minor, Egypt, Upper Italy, southern
France and even Spain. His history, the
design of which was to show how and why
it was that all trie civilized countries of the
world fell under the dominion of Rome,
covers the period 221-146 B.C. The greater
part has perished; of forty books only the
first five are preserved complete, but the plan
of the whole is fully known. The merits of
Polybius are the care with which he collected
his materials, his love of truth, his breadth of
view, and his sound judgment; but his tone
is didactic and dull. See Mahaffy, The Greek
World under Roman Sway (1890), Laqueur's
Polybius (1913), and commentary by Walbank

POLYCARP (c. 69-c. 155), one of the * Apos-
tolic Fathers % was bishop at Smyrna during
the earlier half of the 2nd century. He
bridges the little-known period between
the age of his master the Apostle John and
that of his own disciple Irenaeus. His
parentage was probably Christian. Ephesus
had become the new home of the faith, and
there Polycarp was * taught by apostles ',
John above all, and ' lived in familiar inter-
course with many that had seen Christ'. He
was intimate with Papias and Ignatius. At
the close of his life Polycarp visited Rome to
discuss the vexed question of the time for
commemorating the Passion; and he
returned to Smyrna, only to win the martyr's

crown in a persecution which broke out
during a great festival. The fire, it was said
arched itself about the martyr, and he had to
be dispatched with a dagger. The graphic
Letter of the Sniyrnacans tells the story of the
martyrdom. The only writing of Polycarp
extant is the Epistle to the fhifippians
incomplete in the original Greek, but com-
plete in a Latin translation. Somewhat
commonplace in itself, it is of great value for
questions of the canon, the origin of the
church, and the Ignatian epistles. See
Gebhardt's Patrum ApostoL Opera (1876)
and Lightfoot's Apostolic Fathers,, part ii
(2nd cd. 1889).
FOLYCLITUS, -A77' (5th cent. B.C.), Greek
sculptor from Sarnos, contemporary with
Phidias. He was highly thought of by Pliny,
especially for his bronze Doryphorus^ which
he deemed perfect sculpture. Sec Gardner's
Six Greek Sculptors (1910).
POJLYCJRATES, po-lik'ra-tec=, 'tyrant' of
Samos c. 536-522 n.r., conquered several
islands and towns on the Asiatic mainland
and made alliance with Amasis, king of
Egypt According to Herodotus, Amasis,
thinking him too fortunate, wrote advising
him to throw away his most valuable pos-
session, and so avert the spleen of the gods.
Polycrates cast a precious signet-ring into the
sea, but next day a fisherman brought him a
fish with the ring in its belly. It was quite
clear to Amasis now that Polycrates was a
doomed man, and he broke oil* the alliance.
Polycrates yet successfully defied an attack
from Spartans, Corinthians, and disaffected
Samians, but was enticed to Magnesia by a
Persian satrap, seized, and crucified.
POLYDORE VERGIL.   Sec VI-RGIL.
POLYGNOTUS (5th cent. B.C.), a Greek
painter born in the isle of Thusos, was the
first to give life and character to painting.
His principal works were at Athens, Delphi
and Plataea.
POMBAL, Sebastian Jose dc Carvalho e
Mello, Marquis of (1699-1782), Portuguese
statesman, was born near Coimbra. In 1739
he was sent as ambassador to London and to
Vienna. Appointed secretary for foreign
affairs (1750), he reattachcd many crown
domains unjustly alienated; at the great
Lisbon earthquake (1755) he showed great
calmness and rcsoxircc, and next, year was
made prime minister. He sought to subvert
the tyranny of the church, opposed the
intrigues of nobles and Jesuits, and in 1759
banished the Jesuits. He established elemen-
tary schools, reorganized the army, intro-
duced fresh colonists into the Portuguese
settlements and established East India and
Brazil companies. The tyranny of the
Inquisition was broken. Agriculture, com-
merce and finance were improved. In 1758
he was made Count of Oeyras, in 1770
Marquis of Pombal. On the accession of
Maria I (1777), who was under clerical
influence, the ' Great Marquis * lost his
offices. See books by G. Moore (1819),
John Smith (1843), Carnota (trans. 1871) and
M. Cheke (1938).
POMPADOUR, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson,
Marquise de (1721-64), mistress of Louis XV,
was born in Paris, and was supposed to be